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here, for the childher fought one another like 
so many divils, and swore like Trojans — for 
Larry, along with every thing else, when he 
was a Brine-oge, thought it was a manly thing 
to be a great swearer; and the childher, when 
they got able to swear, war'nt worse nor then- 
father. At first, when any of the little souls 
would thry at an oath, Larry would break his 
heart laughing at them ; and so, from one 
thing to another, they got quite hardened in 
it, without being any way checked in wicked- 
ness. Things at last drew on to a bad state, 
entirely. Larry and Sally were now as ragged 
as Dives and Lazarus, and their childher the 
same. It was no strange sight, in summer, to 
see the young ones marching about the street 
as bare as my hand, with scarce a blessed stitch 
upon them that ever was seen, they dirt and 
ashes to the eyes, waddling after their uncle 
Tom's geese and ducks through the green dub 
of rotten water that lay before their own door, 
just beside the dunghill ; or the bigger ones 
nmning after the squire's cars, when bringing 
home the corn or the hay, waiting to get a ride, 
as the labourers would go back with the empty 
cars. 

" ' Larry and Sally would never be let 
into the squire's kitchen now, to ate, or 
drink, or spend an evening with the servants ; 
he might go out and in to his male's mate 
along with the rest of the labourers, but there 
was no welcome for him. Sally would go down 
with her jug to get some buttermilk, and would 
have to stand among a set of beggars and cot- 
ters, she as ragged and as poor as any of them, 
for she would'nt be let into the kitchen till her 
turn came, no more nor another; for the ser- 
vants would turn up their noses with the great- 
*Bt disdain possible at them both. It was hard 
to tell whether the inside or the outside of their 
house was worse ; within it would almost turn 
your stomach to look at it — the flure was all 
dirt, for how could it be any other way, when, 
at the end of every male, the schrahag would 
be emptied down on it, and the pigs that 
were whining and. grunting about the door, 
would brake in to the hape of praty skins that 
Sally would there throw down for them. Vou 
might reel Larry's shirt, or make a surveyor's 
chain of it ; for bad cess to me but, I believe it- 
would reach from this to the rath. The blan- 
ket was in tatters, and, like the shirt, would go 
round the house : their straw beds were stocked 
with the black militia — the childher's heads 
were garrisoned with Scotch greys, and their 
heels and heads ornamented with all descrip- 
tion of kibes. There war only two stools in 
all the house, and a hassock of straw for the 
young child, and one of the stools wanted a 
leg, so that it was dangerous for a stranger to 
sit down upon it, except he knew of this failing. 
The flure was worn into large holes, that were 
mostly filled with slop, where the childher used 
to dabble about, and amuse themselves by 
sailing egg-shells upon them, with bits of 
boiled praties ia them, by way of a little faste. 
The dresser was as black as dirt could make 
it, and had on it only two or three wooden 
dishes clasped with tin, and noggins without 
hoops, a beetle and some crockery. There was 
an ould chest to hould their meal, but it 
wanted the hinges ; and the childher, when 
they'd get the mother out, would mix a sup of 
male and wather in a noggin, and stuff them- 
selves with it, raw and all, for they were 
almost starved. Then, as the byre had never 
been kept in repair, the roof fell in, and the 



cow and pig had to stand in one end of the 
dwelling house ; and except Larry did it, what- 
ever dirt the same cow, and pig, and the child- 
her to the back of that, were the occasion of, 
might stand there till Saturday night, when, 
for dacency's sake, Sally herself would take a 
shovel, and out with it upon the heap that was 
beside the dub before the door. Then, if a 
wet day would come, there wasn't a spot you 
could stand in for down-rain ,- and, wet or dry, 
Sally, Larry, and the childher, were spotted 
like trouts with the soot-drops, made by the 
damp of the roof and the smoke. The house 
on the outside was all in ridges of black dirt, 
where the thatch had rotted, or covered over 
with chicken weed or blind oats; but in the 
middle of all this misery, they'd a horse-shoe 
nailed over the door for good luck. You know, 
that in telling this story, I needn't mintion 
every thing as it just happened, laying down 
year after year, or day and date ; so you may 
suppose, as I go on, that all this went forward 
in the coorse of time. They did'nt get bad of 
a sudden, but by degrees, neglecting one thing 
after another, until they found themselves in 
the state I'm relating to you — then struggling 
and struggling, but never taking the right 
way to mend. But, where's the use 
in saying much more about it? — things 
couldn't stand, they were terribly in arrears ; 
but the landlord was a good kind of man, and, 
for the sake of the poor childher, didn't wish 
to tarn them on the wide world, without house 
or shelter, bit or sup. Larry, too, had been, 
and still was, so ready to do difficult and nice 
jobs for him, and would resave no payment, 
that he couldn't think of taking his only cow 
from him, or prevent him from raising a bit of 
oats or a plat of potatoes every year out of j 
the farm. The farm itself was all run to waste 
by this time, and had a miserable look 
about it — sometimes you might see a piece of' 
a field that had been ploughed, all overgrown 
with grass, because it had never been sowed or : 
set with any thing. The slap's were all broken 
down, or had only a piece of an ould beam or a 
thorn bush lying across, to keep the cattle out 
of them. His bit of corn was all eat away and 
cropped, here and there by the cows, and his 
potatoes rooted up by the pigs. The garden, 
indeed, had a few cabbages, and a ridge of airly 
potatoes, but these were so choked with bur- 
docks and nettles, that you could hardly see ■ 
them. I tould you before that they led the 
divil's life, and that was nothing but God's 
truth ; and, according as they got into greater 
poverty it was worse. A day couldn't pass 
without a fight ; if they'd be at their breakfast, 
maybe he'd make a potatoe hop off of her skull, 
and she'd give him the contents of ber noggin 
of buttermilk about the eyes ; then he'd flake 
her, and the childher would be in an uproar, 
crying out, < Oh, daddy, daddy, don't kill my 
mammy !* When this would be over, he : d go 
off with himself to do something for the squire, 
and would sing and laugh so pleasant, that 
you'd think he was the best tempered man 
alive ; and so he was, until neglecting his bu- 
siness, and minding dances, and fairs, and drink 
destroyed him.' " 

Notwithstanding the apologetical tone of 
that part of the preface which relates to the 
Roman Catholic priesthood, and the manner in 
which the imputation is cast there upon their 
poverty rather than upon themselves, we could 
have wished that less of an unkind or je r cring 
spirit had been exhibited towards them through- 



out the book. None can be more assured 
than we are, of the erroneous and injurious 
nature of certain tenets of the unreformed 
church, but we cannot conceive what possible 
good can arise from holding up the pastors of 
any church to ridicule or contempt, as if 
that were the way to convince them of the 
error of their ways. We wish that all who 
direct their thoughts in this channel, would 
keep in mind the excellent old apologue of the 
traveller, who, when the winds blew, and the 
storm pelted hardest, only held his cloak the 
faster, and wrapped it the more closely about 
him ; but when the sun got up, and shone upon 
him genially and warmiy, he presently threw 
his covering aside, and freely admitted the 
kindly beams. 

We shall, however, if possible, return to 
these volumes, so genuinely Irish, both in ma- 
terial and manufacture, and in the meanwhile, 
we strongly recommend a perusal of them to 
all who can take delight in graphic delineations 
of Irish habits and manners, without any pro- 
found developement of individual character, or 
any of the more refined and delicate strokes of 
nature or pathos. The volumes are charac- 
teristically embellished with highly humorous 
etchings by Brooke. 



The Waverley Novels. New Edition, with the 

Author's Notes, vol. 1 to 11. 8vo Cadcll 

and Co. Edinburgh, and Simpkin and Mar- 
shall, London. 

The Waverley Novels ! — We introduce them 
not as a subject for review, but as a literary 
phenomenon. Their character is stamped, be- 
yond the power of reviewer to undermine or 
overthrow, by the unanimous vote of the com- 
munity of literature. They are more read, 
more known, than any work of imagination in 
modern days, and they are likely to maintain » 
position, 'not only in the library, but in the 
hands of the more polished part of society, fir 
a period longer than any similar work has ever 
had to boast. 

The history of these novels, from its com- 
mencement, was marked with striking singu- 
larities. The excellencies of the first of them 
brought it at once prominently and extensively 
into general notice. The rapid succession of 
novel after novel kept up the interest thus ex- 
cited. Each following trio of volumes, wl» B 
announced for publication, afforded an antici- 
pation of the failure of the author's powers 
through exhaustion. The higher our opinio" 
of the merits of the volume just read, d* 
stronger our conviction of the failure of tta' 
about to issue ; the highly concentrated spin' 
must shortly evaporate, such was the general 
anticipation, but volume has succeeded volum'* 
each, like Macbeth's shadowy kings, display" 1 ? 
as they passed in rapid succession, the crow* 
and sceptre of acknowledged sovereignty in "" 
realms of imagination. 

The fame acquired by sterling merit, nlB 
been increased by the mysticism of delus' "' 
an innocent delightful delusion ; while tn« 
works were known throughout the world, «" 
author, in this age of indefatigable inquiry, i* - 
mained undiscovered. The great uuknoWj 
snt on his hill retired, enjoying the guesses a" 
the mistakes, the disputes, and the contradict' ? 
of the restless world of critics. The mystery |? 
unravelled, the great unknown reveals hims*"' 
If obscurity be, as Bvirke supposes, an elen>e B 
of the sublime, what a descent was her* — •" 
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this elastic spirit only fell to rebound the 
higher. As soon as, by his self developement, 
he had touched the terra firma of solid fact, 
and the world saw the great unknown and 
Walter Scott identified, he soared to a still 
loftier height of public estimation, though edition 
was poured out after edition, another still pre 
seuts itself, possessing still greater attractions 
than any of its predecessors. 

How singular, yet how philosophically cor. 
rect is all this. A superior mind is able, and 
ever will be able, to make the egg stand on its 
end, — to excite the astonishment of the vulgar 
by the difficulty of the paradox, and that of the 
intelligent by the facility of its solution. The 
history of the Waverley novels, is a standing 
wonder. Had the writer on taking up his 
pen, declared " I will write a succession of 
novels more in number than any that has yet 
flowed through the ringers of the most indefa- 
tigable novelist, and they shall increase in esti- 
mation as in number," how would he have 
been ridiculed. Perhaps he did not so antici- 
pate ; of all pampered animals, the public is the 
most difficult to feed, and no writer, how great 
soever his intellectual resources, could foresee 
the continuance of such an unebbing tide of 
success. Yet this is surely no derogation from 
the merit, that could so adroitly and so conti- 
nuously direct, as it flowed on, the movements 
of such a wayward element. 

But though we affect to talk philosophically 
on this phenomenon, we do not intend to phi- 
losophise. Instead, therefore, of suggesting 
all the possible causes that may have led to the 
unparalleled success of the series of novels 
now before us, we shall merely state one, which, 
We think, has had its full share in producing the 
effect. We mean the illustrations; not the 
material illustrations, though these are excel- 
lent in their way, and doubtless add much 
to the beauty of the book, but the intel- 
lectual illustrations, with which this edition 
*s accompanied. The interest in the events of 
a novel are much diminished by our conscious- 
ness of their unreality. Divest them of this 
diameter of shadowy illusion, and so far as 
"ie attempt is successful, so far also the in- 
terest is increased. When we peruse a recital 
of savage brutality, we exclaim, impossible ! 
"lien we read a description of one of those 
exertions of magnanimity by which humanity is 
»t times, though rarely, wrought up to the 
highest soarings of elevation, we are also ready, 
alas, for poor human nature, that finds it so diffi- 
cult to prove its claim to excellence, to cry out 
toiuossible ! But when the magician discloses 
we secrets of his phantasmagoria, when the 
ynter turns from the page of imagined suffer- 
ings or triumphs, and opening the volume of 
history, points to chapter and verse for the 
tr uth of eveiy sentiment he has put into his 
Puppet's mouth, for the realization of every 
••roe his pencil lias so vividly pourtrayed, need 
*e dwell upon the organization of the human 
■acuities, to prove that the glimmerings of fancy 
*fe illumined an hundred fold by such a flash 
°> truth. This it is which constitutes the im- 
mortality of Walter Scott. His characters are 
•ouuded in nature. His narratives are based 
"pon historic truth. In his graphic descriptions 
w e see our ancestors standing, as it were, before 
*» > we see the diorama of the days gone by, 
wlemnly yet vividly, moving along. 

History presents the material, the reality of 
P as t transactions, but it is too often, and it 
•Bust be so, an exhibition of the more promi- 



nent, the grosser parts, the frame work alone ; I "I said I could venture to guess from her 
it shews the skeleton, the' muscles, the work- 1 face she had never been married. She laughed 



ing system of this wonderful combination that 
we call the world. Walter Scott throws around 
it the illusions of fancy, he applies his wand 
to the inert mass, and it springs up, all buoy- 
ancy and brilliancy, an animated spirit at the 
touch of the mighty enchanter. 

We had selected some passages to show how 
powerfully the descriptions of the novelist were 
elucidated by the judicious selection of the his- 
torical events on which they were founded ; 
but we cannot now insert them, and they are 
too numerous and too apposite to require our 
aid to guide the reader to their discovery, or to 
afford him a better criterion of their value, 
than what they themselves present. 

We shall therefore content ourselves with 
extracting from the introduction to the Heart of 
Mid Lothian, contained in the eleventh volume, 
which has just now reached us, the brief out- 
line which Sir Walter has filled up with that 
heart-moving and exquisite story of humble life. 

" Our author has stated in the preface to the 
Chronicles of the Canongate, 1827, that he re- 
ceived from an anonymous correspondent an 
account of the incident upon which the follow- 
ing story is founded: — 

Her communication was in these words : 
" I had taken for summer lodgings a cottage 
near the old Abbey of Lincluden. It had for- 
merly been inhabited by a lady who had plea- 
sure in embellishing cottages, which she found 
perhaps homely and even poor enough ; mine 
therefore possessed many marks of taste and 
elegance unusual in this species of habitation 
in Scotland, where a cottage is literally what 
its name declares. 

From my cottage door I had a partial 
view of the old Abbey before mentioned ; some 
of the highest arches were seen over, and some 
through, the trees scattered along a lane which 
led down to the ruin, and the strange fantastic 
shapes of almost all those old ashes accorded 
wonderfully well with the building they at 
once shaded and ornamented. 

" The Abbey itself from my door was almost 
on a level with the cottage ; but on coming to 
the end of the lane it was discovered to be 
situated on a high perpendicular bank, at the 
foot of which run the clear waters of the 
Cludcn, where they hasten to join the sweeping 
Nith, 

•* Whose distant roaring swplls and fa's." 
As my kitchen and parlour were not very far 
distant, I one day went in to purchase some 
chickens from a person I heard offering them 
for .sale. It was a little, rather stout-looking 
woman, who seemed to be between seventy 
and eighty years of age ; she was almost 
covered with a tartan plaid, and her cap had 
over it a black silk hood, tied under the chin, a 
piece of dress still much in use among elderly 
women of that rank of life in Scotland; her 
eyes were dark, and remarkably lively and in- 
telligent ; I entered into conversation with her, 
and began by asking how she maintained her- 
self, &c. 

She said that in winter she footed stock- 
ings, that is, knit feet to country people's 
stockings, which hears about the same relation 
to stocking-knitting that cobbling does to shoe- 
making, and- is of course both less profitable 
and less dignified ; she likewise taught a few 
children to read, and in summer she whiles 
reared u few chickens. 



heartily at this, and said, ' I maun hae the 
queerest face that ever was seen, that ye could 
guess that. Now, do tell me, madam, how ye 
cam to think sae T I told her it was from her 
cheerful disengaged countenance. She said, 
' Mem, have ye na far mair reason to be happy 
than me, wi' a guide husband and a fine family 
o* bairns, and plenty o' every thing ? for me, 
I'm the puirest o' a' puir bodies, and can 
hardly contrive to keep mysell alive in a' the 
wee bits o' ways I hae tell't ye.' After some 
more conversation, during which I was more 
and more pleased with the old woman's sensi- 
ble conversation, and the naivete of her re- 
marks, she rose to go away, when I asked her 
name. Her countenance suddenly clouded, 
and she said gravely, rather colouring, < My 
name is Helen Walker; but you husband kens 
weel about me.' 

" In the evening I related how much I had 
been pleased, and inquired what was extraordi- 
nary in the history of the poor woman. 

Mr. said, there were perhaps few more 

remarkable people than Helen Walker. She 
had been left an orphan, with the charge of a 
sister considerably younger than herself, and 
who was educated and maintained by her exer- 
tions. Attached to her by so many ties, there- 
fore it will not be easy to conceive her feelings, 
when she found that this only sister must be 
tried by the laws of her country for child- 
murder, and upon being called as principal wit- 
ness against her. The counsel for the prisoner 
told Helen, that if she could declare that her 
sister had made any preparations, however 
slight, or had given her any intimation on the 
subject, that such a statement would save her 
sister's life, as she was the principal witness 
against her. Helen said, ' It is impossible for 
me to swear to a falsehood; and, whatever 
may be the consequence, I will give my oath 
according to my conscience.' 

" The trial came on, and the sister was 
found guilty and condemned ; but, in Scotland, 
six weeks must elapse between the sentence 
and the execntion, and Helen Walker availed 
herself of it. The very day of her sister's con- 
demnation, she got a petition drawn up, stating 
the peculiar circumstances of the case, and that 
very night set out on foot to London. 

" Without introduction or recommendation, 
with her simple (perhaps ill-expressed) petition, 
drawn up by some inferior clerk of the court, 
she presented herself in her tartan plaid and 
country attire, to the late Duke of Argyle, 
who immediately procured the pardon she peti- 
tioned for, and Helen returned with it, on foot, 
just in time to save her sister. 

" I was so strongly interested by this nar- 
rative, that I determined immediately to pro- 
secute my acquaintance with Helen Walker; 
but, as I was to leave the country next day, I 
was obliged to defer it till my return in spring, 
when the first walk I took was to Helen Wal- 
ker's cottage. 

" She had died a short time before. My 
regret was extreme, and I endeavoured to ob- 
tain some account of Helen from an old woman 
who inhabited the other end of her cottage. I 
inquired if Helen ever spoke of her past his- 
tory, her journey to London, &c. * Na,' the 
old woman said, ' Helen was a wily body7 and 
whene'er ony o' the neebors asked any thing 
about it, she aye turned the conversation.' 

" In short, every answer I received only 
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tended to increase my regret, and raise my 
opinion of Helen Walker, who could unite so 
much prudence with so much heroic virtue. 

" This narrative was enclosed in the follow- 
ing letter to the author, without date or signa- 
ture : — 

" Sis — The occurrence just related hap- 
pened to me 26 years ago. Helen Walker 
lies buried in the churchyard of Irongray, about 
six miles from Dumfries. I once proposed 
that a small monument should have been 
erected to commemorate so remarkable a cha- 
racter, but I now prefer leaving it to you to 
perpetuate her memory in a more durable 
manner." 



Ifotiea of Brazil in 1828 and 1829. By the 
Rev. R, Walsh, L.L.D. M.R.I.A. author 
of a Journey from Constantinople, &c. 2 
vols, large 8vo. — London, Wesley and 
Davis. 

D*. Walsh is well and favourably known to 
the public, as the author of a very intelligent 
and agreeably written account of a journey 
from Constantinople to England, published 
about two years ago. 

Lord Strangford, whose embassy then, as 
now, Dr. Walsh accompanied in the capacity 
of chaplain, was appointed in the summer of 
1828, ambassador extraordinary to the court 
of Brazil, for the purpose of completing, if 
possible, the marriage between Don Miguel, 
and the young queen of Portugal ; as this was 
thought by the British government, the most 
likely means of bringing the difficult and long 
unsettled Portuguese question, to a satisfactory 
termination. Although, however, Don Pedro, 
the emperor, had been^ the original author of 
the project, he now evinced so much repug- 
nance to its fulfilment, that it was necessarily 
abandoned, as a point of family arrangement 
in which he was naturally the sole judge. — 
During the voyage and residence of the em- 
bassy in Brazil, for the purpose above men- 
tioned, the notices which form the subject of 
the present volumes were written by Dr. 
Walsh, for the amusement and information of 
his friends in England. 

In addition to a highly interesting personal 
narrative, they contain a full and satisfactory 
account both of the Portuguese Royal Family, 
and of Brazilian scenery, habits, and manners, 
which cannot fail of being read with attention 
and pleasure. From among the many inte- 
resting details, we select a few extracts, rela- 
ting to our poor countrymen, who embarked 
in the Brazilian service, during the war between 
Buenos Ayres and Brazil ; when, in order to 
withdraw as few persons as possible from the 
agriculture and manufactures of the country, 
it was resolved by the Brazilian government, 
to engage a number of foreigners as soldiers ; 
fist to do duty as military, and then to be lo- 
cated as agriculturists, after a certain term of 
service. 

" In October, 1826, Colonel Cotter, an Irish 
officer in the imperial service, entered into an 
engagement with the Brazilian government to 
bring over a number of his countrymen. It 
does not appear what were the precise terms 
which he was authorized to offer to them ; 
but, as far as I can collect from several I have 
conversed with, who remained behind in Brazil, 
and from other sources, they were as follow •. — 
Every man was to receive pay and allowances 
equal to one shilling per day, one pound of 



beef, and one pound of bread as rations, and 
were to be employed four hours each day in 
learning military exercises, to be ready to act 
as soldiers if called on, but not to be sent out 
of the province of Rio unless in time of war or 
invasion ; and at the end of five years of such 
engagement, to be discharged from all military 
service, and located as farmers on land, each 
having fifty acres assigned him. 

" With these powers, Colonel Cotter pro- 
ceeded to Cork, caused notices to be affixed to 
chapel doors, and instructed clergymen to give 
it out from the altars, in different parts of the 
south of Ireland. The notifications were re- 
ceived with great joy by the people : the exceed- 
ing distress of the poor peasantry of that part 
of Ireland, as well from exuberant population 
as want of employment, is notorious, and they 
were eager to avail themselves of the proposal 
Land was the great object of their competition 
at home, and they who thought themselves for 
tunate in obtaining a few acres at an exorbitant 
rent in Ireland, were transported at the idea of 
receiving a grant of fifty acres, rent free, in 
Brazil. Many, therefore, as they told me, 
sold their farms at home, and laid out the small 
portion of money they could raise, in purchas- 
ing agricultural implements, conceiving that 
their military service was to be merely local, 
and would no more prevent their attending to 
their land, than if they were members of yeo- 
manry corps in their own country. Among 
them were mechanics, who looked forward to 
exercise their calling to advantage in Rio, and 
had brought out the implements of their trade 
and among them certainly were many, whose idle 
habits led them to prefer a military life, and 
were ready to engage as soldiers, careless of 
the terms of their service. Of these descrip- 
tions, two thousand four hundred persons were 
collected, some of them, as was to be expected, 
of indifferent characters and dissolute manners ; 
but the majority, decent, respectable people, 
who brought out with them their wives and 
families, and who would be an acquisition to 
any country as settlers, but particularly to 
Brazil. 

« Every thing was provided for their accom 
modation on leaving their own country ; the 
ships were well found, stores and provisions of 
a good quality were not wanting, and the 
people thought themselves highly fortunate in 
this mode of emigration. They had been long 
expected in Brazil, and it was natural to sup- 
pose that every thing would have been ready for 
their reception ; but their arrival was the 
signal for annoying them, and that system of 
petty persecution commenced which roused 
them into mutiny, and finally effected the pur- 
poses for which it was resorted to, by driving 
them from the country. 

" The minister of war was at that time S. 
Barhozo, and from his subsequent hostility to 
the foreigners, it is to be presumed he was the 
instrument of their first annoyances, which 
were in his department. When the transports 
arrived, nothing was ready for the accommo- 
dation of the men. They were kept for three 
or four days on board, and when at length they 
were landed, they were trust into dirty empty 
barracks, without the smallest preparation 
of any kind for their comforts or wants. They 
had no beds to Bleep on, not even a mat to keep 
them from the bare ground, which is always 
provided for Brazilian soldiers. This comfort- 
less state was still increased by want of provi 
sions, for they were kept starving for two days 



without any distribution of rations, and when 
at length it was made, they were so bad in 
quality that the men could not eat them, but 
sold them for a trifle to the English to 
feed their horses; they were also deficient 
in quantity, and so irregularly given, that 
they were frequently afterwards forty-eight 
hours without receiving any issue. Many 
of them contracted fevers, and other sick- 
ness, from privation and anxiety, and in this 
state of debility were seen crawling about 
the streets of Rio. Application was made to 
the Brazilian government to provide them 
with medicines and necessaries, but no notice 
was taken ; and they would have perished on 
the roads, where they were sometimes obliged 
to lie down, but for the humanity of Doctors 
Coat«s and Dixon, who supplied them with 
medicine from their own pockets. For some 
time'they received no pay at all, and when at 
length it was ordered, it was much less than 
they were promised. 

" In this state of disappointment and grow- 
ing discontent, there was not the smallest pains 
taken to give them any habit of order or regu- 
larity. They remained in their quarters, idle 
and unemployed, dirty and neglected, and 
in the same clothes in which they had arrived, 
ragged and squalid, without the habits or ap- 
pearance of common decency." 

These, and some other still more aggra- 
vated causes of irritation, led to the well known 
mutiny of the Irish and Germans, which for 
a short time seemed to threaten the overthrow 
of the regular government. The subsequent 
fate of these wretched men is thus related : — 

" Of 2,400 Irish who had been invited, and 
arrived in Brazil, not more than 200 were con- 
cerned in the insurrection ; and these were 
generally young men, totally neglected, and 
left to themselves, to follow the impulse of any 
passion excited in them. They were without 
officers or arms, yet they caused much terror 
and anxiety, in a large and populous city, for 
three days. It was determined, therefore, to 
send them all back to their own country ; and 
the object of those who laboured to bring that 
end about, was completely answered. They 
were immediately embarked, and placed ou 
board the ships of war in the harbour, till 
transports could be provided for them. The 
emperor himself seemed very well disposed 
towards them: and I am told by those who 
witnessed the fact, that he shed tears of anxiety 
and vexation, when he heard the state into 
which they were degraded. It had been his 
custom frequently to attend divine service, 
when it was performed for the Irish at the 
Praya Vermelha, where he freely knelt down 
amongst them. . His condescension, however, 
was suspected. An absurd rumour had been 
circulated, that if this ceremony was per- 
formed three times, they were bound to him, 
as soldiers, for unlimited service. On the 
third Sunday none but the officers attended—- 
the men all disappeared — a strong proof of 
their repugnance to such an engagement, and 
their determination to resist it. He now ga T « 
every direction for their ample accommodation, 
on their return home ; and Mr. Gordon the 
British minister, and the English admiral, ha" 
power in his name to supply them with every 
necessary. 

" On this occasion it was expedient to collect 
them all, and it was observed that many"' 
them had been arrested and confined in various 
prisons. Mr. Aston, the secretary of legati 011 



